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Listeners,  according  to  the  calendar,  we  are  just  three-quarters  through  the 
year  1936.    And  this  date,  September  first,  seems  in  some  ways  as  good  as  New  Years 
for  making  resolutions — as  good,  or  even  better.     September  is  the  month  that  starts 
the  school  year  and  begins  the  season  of  strenuous  work  for  many  people.    And  then, 
September  is  the  month  to  start  preparing  for  winter.     So  what  more  logical  time 
than  now  for  thinking  of  the  family's  health  during  the  coming  hard  months  and 
resolving  to  provide  a  diet  that  will  keep  them  fit? 

Fortunately,  almost  any  homemaker  today  can  make  that  resolution  and  keep  it, 
because  the  nutritionists  know  now  what  foods  human  beings  need,  and  this  knowledge 
is  available  to  everyone.    Most  up-and-coming  women  know  in  a  general  way  the  foods 
that  make  up  a  balanced  or  adequate  diet.    But  anyone  in  doubt  can  apply  for  this 
information  at  several  different  places0    You  can  write  to  your  State  college  and 
ask  for  information  on  foods  for  an  adequate  diet..    The  nutrition  specialists  there 
will  have  material  to  send  you,    Or,  you  can  ask  the  home  demonstration  agent  in 
your  county.    Or,  you  can  write  direct  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
ion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  planning  an  adequate  diet  for  the  family  can  be  very 
simple  indeed.     The  nutritionists  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  worked  out 
such  an  easy  guide  to  economical  balanced,  rations  that  anyone  can  follow  it.  If 
you  want  a  printed  copy  of  t  his  guide,  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.C.  and  ask  for  the  circular  called  "Getting  the  Most  for  Your  Food 
Money."    That's  the  title—  "Getting  the  Most  for  Your  Food  Money."    You'll  know 
it  when  the  mailman  brings  it  to  you  because  it  is  printed  on  green-colored  paper. 
And  you'll  find  it  in  not  only  the  list  of  foods  you  need  but  also  explanations  of 
why  you  need  them. 

Just  to  prove  to  you  that  planning  adequate  meals  is  not  complicated,  suppose 
-I  list  the  foods  the  whole-family  needs.     (Those  listeners  who  had  been  writing 
for  this  information  have  their  chance  now  to  hear  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell, 
I  so  to  speak.)     First,  the  foods  the  family  needs  every  day  even  when  they  are  trying 
to  run  an  economical  food  budget.     Grain  foods  like  bread  or  cereal,  cracked  wheat, 
cornmeal,  oatmeal,  rice  and  grits;  Potatoes;  Milk,  fresh  evaporated  or  dried; ^One  oi 
more  vegetables  or  fruits,  especially  vegetables  of  green  or  yellow  color;  Batter, 
lard,  fat  meat  and  ether  fats";  Molasses,  sugar  and  other  sweets.    That's  the  list 
of  foods  that  the  family  menus  should  contain  every  day.    But  beside  these  the 
family  will  need  several  times  a  week:     Tomatoes,  raw  cabbage,  or  raw  fruit;  Dried 
Deans,  peas  or  peanuts;  Lean  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  fresh  fish,  canned  salmon  or 
cheese.    Then,  the  children  in  the  family  need:  Milk  at  every  meal;  Tomato  or  orange 


juice  every  day:   Several  eggs  a  week,  if  possible. 

That's  the  guide  to  economical  but  "balanced  rations.    As  your  taste  and  your 
pocketbook  dictate  you  can  add  other  foods  to  this  backbone  list. 

What  about  the  cost  of  food?    Many  a  family  has  to  think  seriously  of 
expenses.    Perhaps  the  most  comforting  news  of  all  that  has  come  from  the  nutrition- 
ists is  that  cost  does  not  necessarily  determine  how  good  a  diet  is.    You  can  plan 
your  meals  to  fit  your  income  and  still  have  the  foods  you  need  for  health.  In 
fact,  many  times  a  carefully  planned  low-cost  diet  will  give  better  returns  in 
nutritional  health  than  an  expensive  lot  of  foods  chosen  at  random.    So  don't 
despair  of  giving  the  children  in  the  family  the  foods  they  need  for  growth,  develop- 
ment  and  well-being  just  because  you  have  a  slim  pocketbook.    You  may  need  to  do  a 
little  more  calculating  to  meet  all  their  needs  on  a  little  money,  but  you  can  do  it. 

What's  more,  the  foods  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  say  that  while 
wise  selection  of  food  is  important  for  every  family,  it  is  especially  so  when  the 
income  is  limited.     The  woman  who  must  feed  her  family  on  a  small  income  needs  to 
keep  her  eyas  open  for  the  most  nutritions  of  the  inexpensive  foods.    The  family 
with  a  generous  income  is  more  likely  to  get  a  wholesome  variety  through  the  many 
foods  they  can  choose  from.    But  even  when  you  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  you 
will  get  a  better  diet  if  you  consider  food  value s  as  you  buy. 

How  much  of  your  income  should  you  spend  for  food?    That'-s  another  question 
many  homemakers  ask.    Here's  the  way  the  food  economists  answer.    They  say  that  at 
1935  price,  levels,  families  of  4  with  incomes  of  6  thousand  dollars  or  5  thousand 
dollars  a  year  can  easily  afford  a  liberal  diet.    A  liberal  diet  will  cost  14  per- 
cent or  more  of  such  an  income;  that  is,  8  dollars  and  60  cents  a  week  or  more* 
They  say  that  a  family  is  usually  living  in  comfort  if,  for  20  percent  or  less  of 
its  income,  it  can  buy  a  libera.1  food  supply  which  ha.s  pleasing  variety  and 
satisfies  all  food  needs. 

On  an  income  of  4  thousand  dollars  or  3  thousand  dollars  a  year,  a  family 
of  4  might  also  have  chosen  a  liberal  diet  in  1935;  or  if,  because  of  other 
expenses,  22  to  27  percent  of  the  income  proved  too  much  to  spend  for  food,  their 
choice  could  have  been  a  moderate-cost  adequate  diet.    A  moderate  cost  diet  would 
take  about  14  percent  or  more  of  a  3  thousand  dollar  income.    And  with  careful 
selection,  it  can  be  very  satisfactory  both  in  food  value  and  in  variety  from  day 
to  day. 

On  incomes  of  25  hundred  or  2  thousand  dollars,  a  moderate  cost  diet  seems 
most  suitable  for  a  family  of  4,  still  figuring  on  the  1935  price  level.    At  2 
thousand  dollars  such  a  diet  would  take  about  31  percent  of  the  income.    Under  most 
circumstances,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  necessary  to  spend  more  of  this  share  of  tne 
jincome  to  have  a  moderate-cost  assortment  of  food;  it  may  be  better  to  choose  a 
Bninimum-cost  assortment,,    But  a  family  of  4  with  a  yearly  income  as  low  as  1 
■thousand  dollars  may  well  spend  about  46  percent  of  the  income  to  have  a  minir/.u.i- 
■  cost  adequate  diet.    And  with  children  in  the  family,  it  may  need  to  spend  as  much 
[las  60  percent  of  the  income  for  adequate  food. 


